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ABSTRACT * . ^ 

The purpose of multiethnic educaticr is tc prepare - 
all Students to live harmoniously in. a "lultiethnic societj. 
Kuitiethnic education pflrsues these gcalsi' ly reflecting ethnic 
div^rsity\in the curriculum^r dealing directly with ethnic group 
similariti^es and differences, and helficg students understand their 
uniqueness\ in a pluralistic milieu. Although most teachers dc not 
intentionally discriainate against minority students,^ they .generally 
reflect majority attitude.s as a .result cf having been reared'iti ^ 
middle- or l^pwer-middle-class homes and cciasuiiities. away from \ 



concentrations of minority 



and 



lower^sccioeccncffic groups, llso^ 
teachers are generally net prepared professionally tc recognize and 
deal positiv^ry with ethnic dif f er ence^s^as educaticnal tccls^ 
Although great impetus to equal educ^ticn was given by the -1954 
'Supreme Court decision in Brown v,. Ippeka Eoard of Educaticn and by 
the civil Eights Act of 1964, progress, toward school cesesregation 
has been slow, teaching and supportiiie staff practices ccrtinue to 
hinder multiethnia harmony iy tracking and ability grouping (which 
tends to isolate students along cultural, racial, or economic lines) , 
failure to call on minority students in the cla-esrccn, labeling 
minority siudents as slow learners, and referring tc itinciity 
students in pejorative terms. The ccncltsicr is that multiethnic 
education will grow and. prosper in the classrcoB if educator;^ develop 
procjrams which reinforce goals of human rights and social harmony. 
Three effective approaches wiidch have emerged for Eultiethnic 
education stress human rightsV intergroup relations, and ethnic 
studies. (Author/DB) v 
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• V \ * A Test ir. Current Events 

1 tV i ' 

JL^iiuia.Redcloiui rctiimttl to her classroom afu'r an active recess. She 
amrher Ixsi friend, Sandi, liad j iisi finished a \ igorous round of T-balL 
Lin&'s teacher was pieparing the class for the weekly test in current, 
evfniv ^ <i 

'"Now. I)oys and girls," he l>egan, ^'it's t^me to settle down. Go to 
your^tahles, pull out some paper»and atiswer the questions as I rcad^ 
them." The class (|uietetl do^n. Midway ijuough the test, he noticed 
Linda whisiXTing. 

*'A1I right, Lindal No talkiyg during exams! Next time I catch you 
cheating, I'll take your test/' He continued the questions. Then, 
*'Linda, what's in that note you're passing to Sandi?" 
' "Answers to the questions." ' ^ 
" ^ "Wh.it! YoiiHe got to Ix- kidding! You're not supposed 'o cheat." 

"But, I'rtji^ sputtered Linda, "I'm not cheating. Saudi doesn't** 
know the ansu'ers and I'rn ..." * f ► 

"^Yeah^ sure^ you're hqiping Sandi." He threw Lnula's test paper in , 
V, » the wastehaskei'. » - ' ^ 

~ U^s'OiitTaTlu'aiTng? The fat ts iii(Jrcate that she was70r7(fo tliey?" 
^ What ahoiit the facts tha.t Linda, a Seminole native American, was 
reared in an extended family, (onsisting'^of grandparents, parents, and 
six brothei^and sisters? Her parents taught her. abo\eall, to share her 
tlu\)gs with others in the family and to put the needs of the family 
aho\e her own. Excessive cbmijetition and selfishness for jx^rsonal . 
. "^r^gim have no place in her family, . * 



Almost daily, many siudents in Aincrican public schools ex|>cn- 
xinre tis^airlB likr this on ThTir nhnrc ^aliR^. Qmeih . thry ndjrRrtfr 
iUv^v assaiilii. (oiueal ihfir beliefs, and suppress iheir feeling?:. They 
learn lo i upe, lo nine in or ume oui as ibe occasion demands. Thecul- 
liiral i.onfl u I suideins confront innhooisis fundainenianv one of mis- 
understanding. Ten« htis do not understand ethnicit\. Teaclu nei- ' 
ilier k!Ur»> ..jiotJiave they been taught, that ethnicity, racism, and eth- 
noceiitnsin are endemic factpis in American society diat influence 
teaching and learning. Much of the cultural conflict is not so much a 
case of the *'rednec k teacher Ix'nt on suppressing minorities" as it is a 
case of teachers who have not beeii prepared to teach ethnically differ- 
ent students. With minor exceptions, colleges of education have abdi- 
cated iheir resiK)nsibilit\ tt) prepare teachers to'understancl thecullura! 
milieu from which students emerge. 

Educational history and sociology are generally included in 
teacher prepar.ition programs. These courses usually surve> 200 years 
of American e-ducation, but such critical issues as industrian£ation, 
assimilation, inas^ education, segregation, desegregation, and inte- 
gration are treated .siiperfic tally. J'eachers cannot lie exfxxted to learn 
alK>ui eihiuc*it> by consuming know ledge in sociology or history of ed- 
ucation courses. Teachers *nnst l)e directed to exi>erieilce ethnicity— 
their own as well as the students*— through field experiences in class- 
roonr settings where thr> interact with students on a daily basis and 
deal firsthand with educational concerns involving ethninty. ^ 

The gap in teacher education— ethnic and cultural educJtion — " 
results from assimilation policies promulgated m thcn'ariy part of the 
iwenneth centuiy. To assimilate immigrant studepi^^into Anglo- 
American ciihure, schools instituted Americanization programs to 
wean mi migrant students from their native languages and cultures 
and replace thein.with the American English language and Ar glo cul- 
ture. Manifestations of ethnic it> were discouraged. Non-Christian ob- 
servances, foreign languages, and native costumes were p*irceived as 
•*un-Americaii." .Melting away ethnic differences was a function of 
good teaching. 

While teachers are no longer trained to melt away ethnic differ- 
"lues, lliey are seldom encouraged or trained to recognize and utilise 



thescjiiff f tcnccs a s educauonaljooj^^ 

on Education of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Ed- 
ucation (AACTFE) reports tluit "teachers are not prepared either per- 

s(>nallv or professionally for such services. Most liave been reared in 

nuddle- or. lower middle-class homes and communities, ensconced 
safely away from tlie concentrations of minority and lower socio- 
economic groups. Many possess a conventional wisdom bias toward " 0 
mmoritifs. ' During the past decade, teachers were taught that minor- 
ity students were culturally deprived, and. thereby,disad\antaged. The 
. tlu'ories of disadvantage described minority group cultures as defi- 
cient. Purportedly, these dysfunctional cultures did not provide mi-^ 
nonty ycnitli with flie skills and knowledge necessaiy for school suc- 
cess, rhe iulture-of-pc)\erty theory postulated that minority ^roup 
lultures urre dysfunctional In-cause impoverished parents nurtured 
anti-learning attitudes among the youth. - . 

\Ve now know that minority students cannot be cultur;j,lly de- 
prived. .Minority groups have functional c ultures that are assimilated 
l)\ iheir youth. Minority grcjup members are found in most scxiocco- ^ 
nomic c lasses. Houevei. what minority grcmp parents feel their ^outh 
sliould learn often differs from what teacherse.xpect them to learn, Mi- 
, nonty students aic disadvanlaged to the extent that thcjr cultures differ 
-fr+jniahcaluniiuanu ulttire of the scluiol.Thus.cuhiiial conflict in the 
classiocnn is subtle and unconscious, sometimes unrecognized by the 
teat hei. In the case of Linda Rediloud* was it so wrcmj^ for her to share 
answers? Should the teacher be expec ted to know that for Linda shar- 
ing answel^ to an e^im is no different fiom sharing food or clothing? 
Was the teacher correct, or inceniett. to infei that Linda cheated? In- 
deed, who failed the test m current evcMits? Linda or the teacher? 

Answeimg these cpustions is not easy, Teac hmg is an exceedingly 
complex task. Kvejry thing about teac hing is m a ccmstant state of flux. 
Studeins, stuial coiulitiuijs. and instructional materials change. Par* 
ents. Si hool boards. adniinisiiator% prolessicmal educaticm organi/a- 
lions. teacher educators^ and cjvie groups flood the teacher withdif- 
feiing perspectives on the nature of stuclents. learning, teaching, and 
the good life. .Multi-ethnic education ccmipUcates teaching even fnr- 

1 by .idding ethnic itv as a basi< factor in teaching. 
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Kthnini>-TcnronV|Vissfs ihv culiuml oti laiions of students, 
ii'ar hers, aiul odKT,srhoo! jxTsonnel. It refers to the faiings, percep- 
tions, iittiiude^. iK'Iiefs. and pinsicnl charaderistics associated with 



reitTs Jo a sense ol Ix'Ionging to an ethnic group. Transniilling culture 
and Jk i;di/ii|g >oulh are Iwsic gads of the public scliooL MuIij-ethnic 
ediic^lion extends those social goals Ix-cause it is intended for all sun 
deyis iunll sc hools. It is not a euphemism^for "educiilion of thedisad- 
y/uiii^viV ^ * ^ . • . 

The* purpose of nudti-ethnic^ecUicaiion is to prepare stmlents to 
live liarnToniousIy in a mulii-ethnic society b> I; /^^^'fte img in school 
curricula the ethnic diversity of American society. 2) deo^'ing directly 
with ethnic group similarities rfiul differences, and 3) providing stu- 
dents whh experiences and opportunities tp understand their unique- 
ness in a pluralistic milieu. The anticipated ouUom€s,oj rnxtlUzrUmic 
education are dhsipatum of rat ism, ethnocentrism, f;roitp prejudices," 
and uitergroup conflicts, mth concurrent enhancement of. human em- 
pathy, dignity, and resfyect. There is nothing netv about championing 
the causes of student integrity, human respect, and social harmony, 
Multi-ethn)c education is designed to champion these causes for all 
students, including ethnu minorities tvhose .cultures and languages 
liave been excluded or disparaged m school curricula. 
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Ethnic Groups and Ethnicity 

.^.n ethnic group i§a iiniquclypc of human group. Definitions of an 
ethnic group range ffom *'the ground we stand on'* to an ''interest 
group ' held together by language loyally and cultural ties. Some so- 
cial scientists believe nu ethnit group must also have a "seme of pco- 
plehocKl,** or a feejing of col^esion based on common experiences and 
fates. For example* Mexican Americans call their group La Ra^, to 
connote "the people." Thp term implies a sense o£ peoplehoocf. a feel- 
ing of Ix-'longing and identifying with the Mexican American group. 
^ A universal human ti^ ft is to form groups centered on common in- 
terests, needs» and aspirations. 'Hie group develops patterns of behav- 
ior, systems of Miel, communication networks, and a technology to 
pfoinote sur\ival. Established patterns become traditions; established 
beliefs Income ethos or mores. Bthos are the group's commonly held 
\alues, and mores am tlie group's taboos, norms, or moral restrictions. 

Ethos and n^lQfes controlSndividual behavior by prescribing social 
parameters and consiniinis that force the individual to conform. In a 
democracy the group does pot insist on total conformity, because total 
conformity would stifle creativity^ innovation, and change. The group 
must tolerate a certain aipount of deviance to survive. This principle 
of tolerable deviation allows group heterogeneity, intragroup diver- 
sity, and individual de^velopment^ It also pjjevents oppressive con- 
formity, uniform thinking, and suppression of individuality. The 
principle allows diversity, and while it' presciibes normative param- 
eters It prevents the suffocating group conformity imposed by totali- 
tarian ideologies sucn as those portrayed in Aldous Huxley's Brave 
I " w World or George Orwell's IPS-f. 



^ For example^ within- ihcir cilmic group Mexican Americans arc 

Iwiind togetliei by a coiniuon language. Spanish; Roman Oiiliolic 
inorid piecepts. lilxTal fwlitical (i^ctrines (infhienced In MexicaiH^- 
/ ialisni); and (ieef)l> fc)tjajnil\ tie.s. In(li\ idiiaHy. Mexk,,. nericans 
differ \asth Noi^U sjieak or think in Spaiii.). Some use Ftiglishonly. 
Oihers^aJrraii()iis dialec is of Sfuiifali. Not all afV Roman Qiiholics. 
^ JifHileare Proiestants of c\,ingelical scai, noj^all are lilH'rals. Manyxare 
x^onsei\.iti\e Deniocrais. others aie, progressive Repuhlkans, Others 
belong to splinter panics, such as the Chicano party. La Rata Vtttda, 
Noi.all have sirong faniil\ xkL Some have nuclear families; others 
ha\c extended families including grandparents, tompadres (goclpar- . 
enis). and thir<|,gcneration grandchildren. ^ 

Thegioi|piransii)iistulture,throughinstitutic)nsJn|windi^^^ 
MK\\'\\i'i the young urie socialized b\ the family to*li\e within the 
''group, ScKiali/ation |)egau at birt^i and extended iH'yond puberty. At 
puberty the iiuli\ idual was indiK^e*! into tne adult group via some yie 
of passage, Parents socialised their children by teaching them tlu- eth- 
nic group's ethos, mores, iraclitionV and lechiiical skills. Education of 
ycniih was tlie^amil\\ essential function and the parents* primary re- 
sponsibillty;.' . . 

hi comegipdraiy society the family has deleg-ated educational re- 
siK)nsil)llih*es to odier institutions. Now education of youth is^^iarecf 
with the church ancl school. Tc;k hers and others scr\e loco parentis 
and thus share in om youth's technic il and spiritual education. Cul- 
lULll^ onflic t is likely tc*ot c ur in theschc)ols when the te;ic hcr's and the 
ethnic grogp-5^)naH/atioiJ practices differ. ^ 

We cannot igiioie ethiilirity. [ox it is a cultural heritage consisting 
of blends of iVligious. racial, iiation.il. and soc iai influences. For some 
ethnic groups, such as Jews/religioiis and political status are key in-, 
fhienct's For others, such ^s blacks and Asians, racial characteristics ^ 
and scxial status ai^^key inHuences. For transnational groups, eco- 
nomic . racial, and;cgional status are key influences. Some Atpericans 
can trace their eilinic heritage to sc\eral nationsand hence identify as^ 
meinhers of traiisnational ethnic groups; some mcrmbers of transna- 
tional groups\ue not sure they havr^m ejhnic group. Or they may not 
^ninc iously affihate wi*h ai) ethnic group. Many will say they have no 
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cihnic group and that ificy art a ''Hciw^bT variet\, i.c^bf inixptiiifi- 
tional %rieitis. * * • ' « 1 

A jHTson's ethnic group in American society is nor synojtiyji\?^^s 
, \\ith his lanfinaecoriuiionalitv. In nmcjecnih-tWiiury Kiijopca 
soir& cthnu group was also his nationality. Mans liim'shisfthnKrna- 
iional. and language f;rynp ucrv the s»aine. A Spaniaid (ethnic group) 
WdsSfKnush (nationality) and spoke Spanish (language gro^?uJ..C4|i- 
/ens of the V.S. tall theio^clves Amerjrans and jxnciye their national 
alleu'iaiue to be tojhe t'niied Slates of Ainjrfi(a. One can have.a« 

. AnierKjn nationality , ii.pariuular cthni( group, e.g.» Cret^k Amen- 
can, and >|H"al\ati Amen ran variety of the English language. 

There ate four huge ethnic niinprity groiips u\ A men can society: 

\sian AnuTi(ans,J)lai/R Americans, native Americans, and Spanish- 

sfK-aking Anieri(ajis.^ Hie 1,000.000 Asian Anierieans consist qf Chi- 
iie\e, Japanese^ Fily^iiK^, Kore-ans. and other Asiatics; the 22,000,000^ 

^,hlj(k Anieiuans tompiise the largest racial minority group: the 
UOOO.OOb native Amern*uis represenj a multitude of tribca vvhh differ- 
ent languages, nu I ncUng native Ha waiians, hskiino>,airdvOiher iiuhV 
nions gionfjTs jn An)eiiC|»n territories, tliei).OO0.000 Spaqivh-six-aking 
Aniei leans c()nsist of Mexican Ainei itans.'Pnerto Ricans, Cohans, and 
other Latinos. This :s the largeM bilingual ininoiity group iiNlie U.S. 

rlusV groups *ire identified as miiTority gronf>s because theil^nein- 
1k IS ii\> not iDiuiol the j>ohtuaI oi economic instituticms that govern 
or ivgttjalc* iheir li\e>, and their members luive retained non-Anglo 
cuUuial and hiignistit attributes, haditionally, thes» grou|>s have 
Ihtii opl-K ssed bv lau s* t usionis. folkuavs.^iiid other scnial forces that 
undernune cachgioup s unic]ue status in \ineiican sex iety. Although 
individual gnmp members may not peiMJually feel oppr.essed, it is a^ 
historical fact that e^hnu group* have been siil)jug*ited. 

Kihnic unnority groups and poverty groups are no| synonymous. 
AVhile manv ethnic minor uv p* c)ple aie |>oor. poverty is not a condi* 
tion sidureni to eUnnc nnnoi tuups. Each has a wide s|H'arum of 
membership utmost socral c* poverty is a condriron tx|K'rienced 
by most cihnif i;roups, but n,inority*j?roups have no rnono|K)ly on 
|)Overly. * > . ^ 



, Struggles between Ideals and Realities 

* \ : 

.TP^— ■ ' — ^ 

—Jr hf dominant eilinic group in American society is made up of 
much-maligned ul^Jte, Anglo-Saxon, Protestant^ (WASPs). The 
power of our WASP heritage is still potent, manifested in major insti- ] 
tutionsp in people's attitudes and behaviors. The WASP groifp is so ^ 
deeply embedded in American society that its attitudes and values are 
|)erceived by some to be the Amerikin core ethos^. ' ' 

I use the WASPacronym to describeand not todisparage thisdomi- 
nani ethnic group. The acronym has come to have negative connota- 

^tions such as bigot awd "redneck." The implications are clearly unfair 
and grossly incorrect, because bigotry, hypocrisy, and othfr human 
vexations are not characteristic qf any one group. Actually, WASPs 
make up a majority ethnic group because of their political an(^eco- 
nonriic power, and the acronym accurately ideiuifies tlieir ethnic fierfi- 
aget cultural orientations* and religious influences. 

The core ethos or commonly shared value system of American so- 
ciety consists of'universal ethical precepts, ^moral admonitions, and 

*natiijajjight$ included in such documents as the Declaration oi Inde- 
|H»ndtnce, U.S. Constitution. Mosaic i^w, Gettysburg Addres$, and 
the "1 Have a Dream** speech by Martin Luther King, Jr. King said, 

I siill have a dream It is a'duam deeply rootwMnthc American Dream. I __[/^ ^ 

have a drram thai one day ihfs nation will rFse up aiid iK^^unluMrue ^ 
mc^inin gof itsatt-d . Iha vea'drcamihai my children will one day live ^ 
_ nijjiauoq vvlieuithfcy^willnot bejndgcd bylheccli^ dhh^Mrlkms biii by ''^ 
the ronienis of iheir fhararicr^. , '-^^ 7 

^VTVSP values' and corfimon core Jvplucs have frequently been-in — 



conflkl. The core values prtsiime ihv cquiility of all individuals re^ 
prdlcss of color or creed— Shcy will nor Ik' judged by iliecdiorof dieir 
skiiis*"--while WASP values pri^nie the suixriorii) of die white race, 
\nglo-Saxon institutions, and the Protestant ethic of uidividualism 
and self-reliance. Madison Grant's treatise, The Passing of the Great 
/^flf)^, embcxlicd the notion of , white racial superioritv: 

wV'duT uc Hkf (o.Ki mil 11 or nor. thcrcsuh of ihe nnxniro of iwoniccs 

in dicIoni;riin. gnesus.uacercxi-uini^' :)dic inuic.uuicnt.gencnih/ed. 

and loutT |>|H-. The < ross Ix-UMrn a uimc man and an Indian is an In- . 

dian. ihe cio\> boiucrn a^whiic man and a Ncgio is a Negro. 

E\ei) ethnic group has its myths. Myths synthesize the groups 
ideals and ethos. Each group struggles to reconcile its realities with its 
ideals, lii Anurican Hfe we ha\e struggled to reconcile the realities of 
domination of WASP \ahies with die ideals of our core ethos. White 
race sii|K'ric>rii\ and ethnic n)inc>r1t> inferiorit>~as geneticall> deter- 
mined traits— arose as functional ni>tlu to perpetuate WASP domina- 
tion c^f American society. 

Jin AftTeruan /^f/(rmm/i,^Gunnar M>rdarsstiid> of blacks and ot^ier 
nifkioritics in .\mcriian st>ciet\. identifiecj America's dilemma as a con- 
flict in cloi trines. Mvrdal observed tiiat "Ainciicans of all origins have 
sonu't^iing in tomrnon, a soc lal ethos, a political creed, the Americ^in 
treed (that] j.enieiits the stiuc tuie." He spoke of the American cieed as 
tin ecpiality principle that conflicted with the 'anti-amalgamation 
doctrincV* which expounded th.y minorities— blacks and Asians espe- 
cial I \ —were iminehable into .Vmerican. white ^ociety due to genetic 
and cultural inferiority M>rdal noted that this attitude of refusing to 
^ consider an) alga man on— felt and expressed in the entk-e country— 
con^^titutes the center in the complex of attitudes, the common denom- 
inator in the problem^" The doctrine split the nation into two^acial 
groups, white and colored, neutralized the American creed, and in- 
— Inlme d it s app Ht-rtftOfh > ^ — 

The superiority infcriorii) myths were rationalized by a vaguely, 
<^\j>litTj!ed niml tind ?;cntTrr typology . Accorclmg to Hie typology, 
there were tuohunian races, the whiteiaceand ihecolored race, which 
were arranged m hierarchic a larder within tlieVVASP nieTtrngpoF^see" 
Figure J). - • - 



U'illlin rhe white race hitriircln. the Nordii or Aryan sirani was 
the superior, pure strain. It consisted of tlie older Gertnan and Englisli 
immigiaiion stoc k of ostensibly tail, blond. blne-e>ed people. The Al- 
piiK strain wjs less pine, it ccJiisisted of darl^er. eastern Kuiopean nn- 
niigiaius w ho were the in -between stiain. The louest white strain was 
the Mediieiraiuan. uliuli (onsisted of the daik-haiied ^outlieiii Kiiio- 
peans. In 1909. edntaiion historian h|luo(^d CiiblK-rh expiessed the 
genetic thesis in C/in//.i»//i^' Conupfn^ns of^Ediuation. ' 'Hiese .south- 
ern and eastern Kuicipc aiis are of a diffeie^nt t>pe fioni the northern 
Eniopeans who piet eded tliciii. Illiterate', docile, lacking in self- . 
reliance and initiati\e, and noi possessnii^ the Aiiglo-Tuetonic con- 
ception of Liu. ordei, .nid go\eiiiiweni. then coining has served to di- 
lute ireniendonsly oui national stork. . . . " ^ ^ 

Menibeis of iht Nc Uou laces iCIimese. j ipaiiese. etc.), the led race 
(nati\e Americans}, tlu- brown races (I.atnios. Mexican Aiiicric7iiis. 
Hispanic s). and the black lace ucit considered iinnieltabje into the-- 
u hue (lilt II re The colored race. or the "peopleof coloi." wasuiiiii<»ljl^ 
file ai\cl uould stick to the boUoiii of the pot. E\^en the great achoc ale of 
uoild ptact and international lapproclieineiu, Woodrou Wilson, ex- 
piessed his htlief in the uninc ltal>ilit\ of ethnic niinoiities when he 
pioclainied in a 191 1 California speech that "the whole cpiestioii is^oiie 
of assiinilaiioii of dnersc laccs \Vt cannot make a luMiiogeneou.s pop- 
ulation. -.f ...j.-j'^^pb' uho do not hjend with the Caucashiii lace." More 
than 100.000 copies of ijus position state nieiit weK distributed in Cali- 
fornia. 

I^iwswije pass€y and ti.uhtioiisfoi nied topre\eiit niiiic>iitie,sfroni 
full assiiitflatiou iiiiojvhite cultnie. Studies on exogani) show that a 
le latu* h sinall number of inteiethme or inteiracial iiiairiages occur. 
Main would Ik inteirae i.iI and interethnie iiiairiages are discouraged^ 
with specious latioiiali/atioi^^s alH.nil social class or leligious iiieoin- 
patibilit\ when the objections are ieall> about Ihe person's ethnic or 

raci.ilLMo np .I'ffiliaiion Rarc-K does a mi nor!t> m.tle m,irr\ uhit#> 

female Soe iai pre ssures, espec lally. the notion that the female would be 
mariiing r>^ lo\\ her group, ha\e succe-sstully coiitiolled mixed mar- 
J[[«igts e\e*n^ when the potential spouse was reami b> p>ir<inis..wihose 



profession oi wi33ifi^ould ascrilx* (hem ecjual Social sfaTus. 
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Henry Steele Comma^er characterized American racism as lawless- 
ness under wlmh J ccnsdous effort is ntadeto inauuain ^econd-class^ 
(iti/enship for ethnic minorities. In his Growth of thr American Re- 
pu6/ic, (o-aiithored !)> Sainue! Fhot Morison. ethnic minorities were 
described iis people **who were herded into gpettoes. segregated in 
most public places, foblnd off with inferit>r schooling, cold-shoul- 
dered b> labor unions, .ind .issign^'d to the most menial jobs.'* The au- 
thors (iescril)ed ethnic minority segregation as a volatile American 
issue that would some day erupt. 

In tlie middle sixties the gIiel»os e^cploded. "Burn, baby, blirn** was 
tlie raii>ing cr> .is bhuks in(iner.itedj_hc urban symI)ols of their coji-^^ 
qiieror/i. the slum tenement Iiouse.s, Cliicanos rioted against barrio 
conditions, url).m n.itne Ameruans protested police harassment. In 
IDbT' die Keiner Report to the Sational Advisory CQtmmssion on Civil 
Disorders cone hided tli.it the causes of l)Iack urban disorders were di- 
rertl> attributable to .in endemic illness in Aineri(.in society. "White 
:r.icism IS essenti.iH) wponsible for the explosive mixture which has 
'viKcunuilated in our cities,"* the report said. 



School Discriminafion and Ethnic Minority Students 

J.n 1951 the Supreme Court decision in Browft v. Topeka Board of 
Education aiU'tnpH'd to eradicate racial discrimination in the public 
schools. The Brown decision quashed the <hen prevailing "separate 
btit eqnal" doctrine on thepremiseihat separated, "segregated" school ^ 
f«Vilities wea* inhjjrently unequal, jthat they were psychologically 
harmful to white and punorily students alike, and that the^^^'erecon-, 
sinus for the perjX't nation of a segregated society. Tlfe decision man- 
dated the desegregation of [)ublic schools and.the ultimate integration 
of clasuooms. ^ ' 

The Brow}) decision emerged as a reconstruct ionist doctrifte thai ' 
utili/e» the school to restructure the social order, Brown Was expected 
to inifxise a more equitable alignment of majority ''*'and minority 
grcHips. Legal identities of the groups were balanced; the majority 
group was no kmger able to \tCw itself as superior and the minority 
group^ were no hmger willing to view their inferior status as (benatu- 
ral scnial order. With the new alignments, and the consecjuentiaj^HAC'^ 
images, fundamental changes in the social orcler would Ik' (possible, 
changes (bat would strike at the core of itistitutic>nali7c\d racism. The 
WASPgtoupcoufdno hunger r at icmali/i a way ethnic minorityjuiman'^ 

and end i i^hi%. 

In spite of thesweepmg legal matklate of the Broa»;i dec ision, prog- 
ress toward schcKiI desegregation has Ix'en painfully slow. Desegrega- 



(ion first encoiintc^red violent resistance; later it encountered delaying 
ties. Sometim es these man euvers created the illusion that desegrcga- 



lion hadoccumd. Yet the Office of Ci\il Rifthis reports that, 21 years 
after Browfu less than 10*^ of all soutliern schools andalwut 1% of all 
northern schools aie. in f.ut. actually desegregated. WestilUivc in a 
i^rgaicclsocietv;;. 

ScTicJol^^t^rsminel who cle»il with ethnic minority students must r<;C' 
0|%ni/e thai desegfx-gaiKMi, integration, and multi-ethnic education are 
comixjnents of reconMrucnoniM docinne designed to counteract the 
m\ths of \VASP supcTioiiiy, Notelhaiihc* results of Manciardi/ed tests 
adniiuisiered C)\t'r .i span of years clemonsiraie thaUL'thiiic minority 
students k'gin the priniar) grades with approximately (hc^same scores 
as the majority. By the time minority si iidents reach theiipiK'rclenttn 
lary grades. ihew»\hd)it a prc)grcJ?»si\e reachng deficit in comparison 
with majoriix students. ?Vlso. atirnicm ial*cs for miiuJrity students ;ire 
excessive Twoio fom liniesas.many hlaik, Mexican American, Pi^erto 
Rican. and naii\e American siiulcfnis diop out of high school as clo 
whites, ethnic minority students a\erage two or more years^K'hind lu- 
jtional norms m ariilimetic and leading, and ethnic minority students 
get expelled c>i \iUtx'\ in classes for the mentally retaided more often 
' than tIc) while students. 

AchieXenuMit^md [Q tests ha\e ser\ed to perpetuate the myth that 
WASP stiidfjnis are iijteHectiialJx stipeupi loeihnic minority students. 
Studies show Hut WASP nujoui^ stiicient.s as a group {Perform better 
cm standaidi/ed ^sls than do ethnic miiioiity stiicfeiits. losing these 
Tvjnds of d,iia, ps\c hologist Ar,^«t Jensen has argued that white intel- 
lec'tual supciiority o\er blatks is a genetic ally determined fat i. Such ar- 
guments ignore the hisi<ji> of disc rimimt ion in.sthoolsand iiiAmeri- 
can society at laige, which reflect the endemic^ tacist attitudes of^ white 
siij)eriority, ' \" ^ 

Educational Exclusion of Blacks ^ . 

When hl.lc Ivs w eio kypi as slaves, ihe only ecliuation tliey received 
uas the desmuiioiiol ihcii sclfTespett thioiigli serviJITy and c^lR'di- 
eiue Later, hlacks were legalh "emancipated" hut w ere econoinically 



^md scKialh isolatedfcnd e.\c luded l»y way" of legal^egiegation, JinV' 
Crow laws, and t error. Richa«;d James, in The Edmattonal Is^eeds of 
O \ik \-tneltu(tn%» s,)>s, ' Altfioiig h publi c ediicaticm in t he several 



states was cMahlishcd hiu . while hostility io\;ar(l the idea of tdiiCJit- 
inj» blacks iKTsistfd. Efforts to provide instruction in an i n teg ra led set- 
ting were ficrcti) resisted . . , thwarted h\ aserie^of Sup re nic Court dc-- 
cisions that gave legal respectability to u'gregatipii. As a hirther ac- 
((miinqdation to white hostihtv. theuleaofa siH'cialkiiid of education 
foi bl.icks was profiosed. I bis was iiidustria'l education— iiistructioii 
111 agricultural, nicchaniral* and household industries// 

rtie function of this "sfU'tial education" was exc lusion. The black 
was educated iiitQ roles and occupations that required Ivadership by 
the while. This jMOcess of niciiiituniitig^thc soc i»ii order pf black in feri- 
orij> led to the cle\cU)piiieut of blac k schooLs and colleges to piovide 
:rainiiig for bhjicks in professional as well as vocatioiKil occupations. 

An intellectual elite de\eloped within the blackxomniunity, with 
feaclvrship coming from iiidniduals such as Rcxik^rT. Washington* 
U*^.E,B. Du Bois, .ind orgaiii^ations^uch as theNAACP-(Natioiial As--. 
scKi<ition foi the Advancement of Colored People). Stilh the black re- 
mained isolated bv racism. It was the 1951 ^fo»';ulecision sirikhig 
down legal segrtg.iiioii of public facilities luid schools that again fe- 
ininc(i'd the WASP group that the "invisible ^nan*' would not vanisli. 
hlealj)^ legal i Integra t ton would lead to social assimilation of blacks 
aiH wjiues. Instead, a form of one-sided intej^ration evolv cci— the pro- 
cess of absoTbixi^he bkn k (and other niinoriiies) into WASP schools. 

Educational Exclusionof^hicanos 

Ihe Chic a no experience with Amrficiin public schools exempli- 
fies etliiiK disc 1 1 nil nation at its extreme, Firsrrnici«.iKKds^itt(,'mptedto 
educate theCliic.iiio bv ei*adi(atingCliicaiio language andxitluir^ and 
replacing tbeni with Kiiglish and Anglo culture. Public schools iViljc*^ 
sontliwest U.S. have^^s a matter of (>olic> eiiforccci a **iio Spanish rule** • 
lliat proliibijis the use of St)>uiish on sc hoed premises. Chicaiios have 
Ihtii fnu'd, suspended, and paddlt^d for stK'aking Spanish ))i^«^bnol A^; 
recentl y as l970.J>9 ,.8^cjJLllie-S(-hoQkin the southwest U.SvcnforcrttTtit^ 



It tl iipw unlawful to enforce die no Spanish julv hs a matter jof^ 
, Jw*I^O' Nevertheless Uie m^niinal niiiiilK-r of hilingual-bicuhural pro- 
^ .mis in operation has h;id little impaa on ihrlnng^sTtmdinl^liotv' 
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cics prohibiting Chi(ano culiurelind language in the school. Only 3% 
of the Chicano student popuhition is presently served by such pro-, 
grams, even though the 1973 Lau \ Ntchols Supreme Court decision 
encourages bilingual programs for non-English-speaking students, 
and even though federal funds undei;5Title VIl of the Elemenmry and 
Serondiiry Education Act (and somestatefunds)areavailabIeforl)i'in- 
gual-l)i('uliur;il programs. 

The schools attempted to educaieChicanos by teaching them Eng- 
lish language arts. The attempt failed. By the twelfth grade 63% of the 
Chirano stiidmi |)opulation read six months below the national' 
norrn." with 24% of these Mill reading at the ninth-grade level or low«r. 
These Chac anos are the elite 60% who have remained in school after an 
tStmuited 40% have dropped out. Only 5.5% of the Chicano students 
ha\e received some form of instruction in English as a Second !ari- 
guage. Less than 2% of all teachers of Chicano sludents are assigned to 
programs in English as a second language, and most of these^eachers 
h:i\e no more than six semester hours in the methodology of this teach- 
* ing lasL Chinino stu'dl-nts genenilly score lower on reading profi- 
caeiu\ and verbal achievement tests and participate less, in those 
school activities requiring verbal proficiency. 

Thv schools h.A'etended to exclude tlK» Chicano from meaningful 
eijiicational expeiicmes. Th" I'.S. Commission on CWl Rights con- 
ducted research in souihucstern schools involvingChicano and Anglo 
students loscjidy theverbal mteraciioiiamongtheinandtheirteachers. 
- The study, published imdcV the title Teachers and Students, reports 
thai sojithwesierii teachers express a bias against Chicano students by 
-speaking less lo Chuanos. praising them less^and asking them fewer 
(|ue^tlO!ls, n'he torai pi(tu/v of classroom interaction ... is that of a 
leaching process which is failing to involve the Mexican American stu- 
dent to the same extent as the Anglo pupil. \m\i in terms of quantity 
uwi rji.nliiv of inrri;utmn Tcachefs speak l e ^s ofien, and less favor^ 
ably, to Mexican Ameritanslhan to Anglos. ... In view of the central 
^importance of mierat iion to learning, it is evident that Chicano pupils 
at" not receiving the same quality ofedunition (n the classrooms as arc 
Anglo pupils." Thesiiid>'s results indicate th at teachers often uncon » 
^ Timislvjltscnn^in^i^f against Clm^nio students. ♦ 
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in civii rignss icgisiaiioii, di^^iinination'* means any direct or in- 
direct a< t of exclusion, disimciion^ different iation^ or prcfcrt nceon ac- 
count of race, religion, (olor.sex, national origin. or anccstrVn'hc leg- 
islaiion oiulaus direct acts of discrimination, such as segregation, as 
wet! as indirect acts that have a dis;:. oportionate negative effect on eth- 
, nic and racial minority stiideijts. En 1972 the T.S. Officeof Civil^ights 
investigated discrimination against ethnic minority suideiif*. Fa- 
rolled in the schools under investigation \\:ere.2.4H.179 SpanisH- 
siirnanied: 232,766 native American, and 233,190 Asian American stu- 
dents. Data were (oilected.on the (onsistenily lower achievement of 
- ethnic minor It V .students and their enrpllment in disproportionate 
numbers of segregated ahi lit) -grouped and special education classes. „ 
*rhe Office :)f Cavil Rights (oncluded that ethnic minority students 
were being excluded from full patticipationjn the educational pro- 
grams o! tife schoord.H'ricis investigated. . ^^•v 

A policy statement v a. prepared— the May 25th Memorandum— to 
protect the right of ethnic minority students to equal educational op- 
portunity. The memorandum — a federal regulation that has the effect 
of law— s}H'cified four areas.of educational practices requiring com- 
pliance with the CivU'Rights Act of 1961: 
V ■ • . ' 

1. Whwc inahihiy lo sjH'aW and iindt-rsland ihe English I^inguage ex- ^ 
eludes national origin ininorily gioiipchildren fromclfecuvepariici* 
panon in die ctliKauonal program offered by a school district, the dis« 

^ irif I mnsi lake affirmative sieps to rcciify the language deficiency in , 
order lo o{>cnj(s insirnctional program lo these ^tudcnu. ^ ' 

2. School districts inu»t ngt assign national origni minority group sUi-« 
den IS lo classes for I he mentally retartletl on the basispf criteria which 
essentially measure or evaluate English language skills; nor may 
^hool (hsirfds deny nahonalorigm piinoriiy group children occess , 
lo college preparatory courses on a basis directly related lo the failure , 

oi uie scuicjol system lo leacu Tngltsh langiugc skills. ^ ' 

3» Any abiluy^groiipiiig or tracking sy stem employed by.i he school sys* 
^ . lei'n lo i!<:il wuh ihe special language skill needs o( national origin 

, n I inOriiy group children mii iLl>g^j£^lgJ[Igl^Q-'^QgJ.> siic hjapgii^ge 

- skill ticeds.assoon as jwssible and must noi operaieasane/lucational 
dead end or permanent track. s ^ 
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. I Srlr<K)l dhiririi hnw ihf r«|)Oiisil)ihiy lo adequau'ly iioiify iiaiional 
origin iiiinoriiy groiip parents of school aCiivines wliidi art- (alUtl 
to t\u' Mivmion of oihcr parent!,. Such notice ni order to b<si<!cquate 
^nav have to Ik- imovhIwI in a lanRuPKC other ilian English. 

—from The Frdfral Hrj^tstrr 35. 1 1595 

. The incinorandum expanded the Civil Rights Act to pr<)liil)ii dis- 
.(rimination based un langtias<>andcidiurai differences. Con\eniional 
practices. esixitKiHy 4hc use of standardized exam .scores to plate stu- 
dents in low abm>.\^r ^|>ec lal eduf aiion c lasses, were prohibited when 
tlu'\ brought abotit the segregation of ethnic minority students. In ef- 
fcct/th** 1973 Lau y, A'»(/»o/\ decision recogni/ecl the toiistituiionahty 
of the rnctnonindurn when it ruled; 

^f{»^oIi\ ious di.M ilirChinese siKMkiiig nmioritN icietves fewer bene- 
fO^^dji.in the Knglisli siKMking niajorii> from lespondenis* v Ii<k)I .system 
uhjcH ilcnies (lirin a nie.i^luigful (>p{>o(iiinii\ lo p.irii( i^aaic in the edii- ^ 
cuional progiani— all Airniaiks c;f the disci innuatKin banned by the . 
legiilaiions . . . HKUyissiicd. ; . . 

From Brown to iJtt, ttu* t <entions of (i\ il rights laVs for schools 
have iH-en to er.idicaitjrac rsm and elhn<Mentr*sni. Racism oi ethiUKcn- 
trisnjin the public slliools are polines. programs, or practices that 
peiix'tuate the superiArityfof the m.ij[ority WASPgioiipoxer mingrity 
groups. ' 

rjie next c h.ipler pro\ ides .in an.ily sisof sc hool polit ies, programs, 
and practiced !o demonstrate how they can be disjriminatory. 
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Analysis of School Policy ^ * 

^chcK^l ]H)\icy is sealed in giiidclwschaccnumcraeeehe school rules 
^buull^^ot elucidate ihe assum()(ions upon which (he rules arc based L-.-^ 
For example, ;» midwestern urban high schoors, grading policy reads 
in part: "teachers should conipensaiein cheir inscruction and grading . *Ji 
for^the cultural deficiencies of^tjhe school's disadvantaged Sfuderits.'* 
ThisjK)li\*y is based on pt^tentiajly divisive assumptions: 1 ) Alinof- 

ity students aren't ^pnble of the same hij^h standards as majority ^ 

group studeht'sTSfTninorli) studj^^nts should^bc treated preferentially, 
since they have deficiencies; 3) minority students are cu liurally, defi- 
cient nither than just different. These assumptions can disrupt muhi- 
ethnic harmony, because they encouragt4>referential treatment of one 
group of students to the detriment of anot jjer, and they can cause both 
groups to realize less than their full potential. Student reaction might * ^ 
be: ''Why work harder? The blacks get Bs and they don't do as much as 
we." Or. "No use to work harder anyway. The teacher doesn't tliink we 
(blacks) are very smart."**" ^ - 

One way to monitor j>o!icies within a schooj is to form a hum^n 
rights committee rei)resentin^the administration, faculty, students, 
and supportivestaff. The eomnmtee would maintain constant surveil- 
laTice over {Kjlicies and their effetts when i/nplemented. l{ would in- 
vestigate complaints, conduct ^^earings. and^mediate disputes^among 
- conjphiirtttiusr TcrinstWuue process* thtrrommii^tee' would haye.th^^ 



~] [Hiwer to arbitrate human rights grievances. Far example, if a^roup of 
^ jiicano Mudenis complain thai moreCh&mos than Anglos are sus- 
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IK'mled from tlicir stliool. ilu* (oinniittcc sl\quld cxaminoall tho facts 
of ilu\con)|)laint> TUv facts ina\ sliou that tfa( has ba\ea(ioul)lestan- 
(hud t);i;it IS (lisdinnnaton a,i?ainjit*t*ludih()s. Tht; teaclicrs may en- 
fojtc (lisdplinc riilos inon* l)arslil> u itli Clii(ano^?th.iu witli AngloC 

;'|;hcu'l)\. tlie double siandard t*uisi's ^^t^nos to l^iispfudcd more 
oftin tlianAnglostmicnLs. If ilK'studcntHH)1l\ wercotit^fthChkanos, 

»and|f a iniuli liigluT pnientaKt of Cliuanos weieMispJnded than Ali-^ 
g lo^st 11 dents » tlic (oininittee nnglit infei tliai a double standard exists 
,imrie(0!nmendAe\eral options to tht^pruK ipal to remedy the sitiia- 
tfon. Or It ini.^htlfind that Chicanos were breaking the rules jnore fre- 
quentl> than Anglos. If the ChKanastudentsaie not sati!>fied witlrihc 
ct)mnutttr*s attioii, they .i an recpiest that the (oinmitte<^'arbitrate the 
coinjdaint. If thexomniittee slu>tild.again find that the teac^he;s op- 
erated on «i double standard, they wot i Id have the power to order the 
primipal to remedy the situatfon. 

The human rights afminittee coujil not aibitrate serious subsian- 
ti\e |)oli(VS'^n''\an(es. In the above example, if the Chicano students 
complai't^cd that the suspension poIic> was inherently disaiminatory 
anjtUhould he abolished, theijjhc (oinnuttee would have m refer the 
(oniplaint to thes(lKK>l lM)ard. Because it is the school l>oar(l*$ respon* 
sibiluy to determine iM)hcy» it would Ix' resppnsible for abrogating a 
paruriilar |M)li(y; it would also be rtsp()n5il)lc for conducting a fair 
hearing for the stiideiits* grunances. Thus, adoption of a hum an rights 
tominittee would cause a ftindamentnl changectn a school's govci'n* 
ancc sl'rllcture. It would diffuse' some of the admiilistration's power, 
bui^n could also provide a inr « equitable implementation of policy. 

Another way to mcMUtor f)olicy is to hire an ombudsman. THeorn- 
budsinan* like a public defender, would iinesiigate student com- 
plaints against the school. As with the human rights com mi itee» the 
oinl>u(lsn)aii would act in accordance with the facts of the complaint. 
Scbc)ols that can't »5ffoid to hire^m ombiidsmanjuay giye a teacher or 
counselor reU\ised time to act as an ombudsnian. While a part-time 
ombudsman is less exjX'nsiNe. such an indi\jdual might exiH'rk'uce a. 
conflict of interest as a meinlxr of the school staff involved in the com- 
plaint. Perhaps a retired lawyer or superintendent could lie per^suaded 
In udunteer lime to bean ombudsman. No doubt such jxTsons would 
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rdlect mature judgineni well as save the school "hioney. Still an- 
otlier way to monitor |)oIicv is to establish a human righi^<^mniittce 
whhin cmy cVxss. 'Hiai , as gt icvances arise, the teacher can charge the 
commUtec Kj(assist in resolving tlie grievance. 

\Vliate\cy wliVy-monUonng format is used, i.e., an ombudsman or 
a s(hcK)hvide or m-^hus hxinun righ*»ro>Tiinitcee. *he important (oii* 
sideration tlie spirit m whith the format is nistituted and main:^ 
taine(i. If a hunian rights committee is eyewash to apix^ase students, 
ihcn it serves no pr(H!uc ,i\e eduaitive purr>ose. In3eed<, It makes a 
mo( ker\ of <IemcKnu>, lertihing students that adults have little resfxxt 
for demcnratic procedures anci that, hunx;>n iiglits*are not'really inu 
poriant. ' ' ' . 




Analysis of Teaching and Supportive Staff Practices 

.T|;;insmissi*on of the culture is essential to teaching. The teacher 
^ transmitMhe cultiire through attitudes, beliefs, perceplions. langtiage 
$iyles,<and other personal aitributes. i\Iuch of the transmission h un- 
conscious. Many times'teachers and other school personnel reveal their 
ethnic: and social class biases throughjheir routine practj&s. Native 
American students from Bureau of Indian ^ffairs boarding schools ^ 
have told mcof practicesjhey perceived as racist. According t6 one ac- 
count., whenever a ?>)manche student was heard jspeaking in the Co- 
mancKe dialect, the teacher (or any other staff Tnenibcr) would hit the 

e student to "beat the Comanche^* out of him. Other native American 

sthdenis hnycjiold^f havingaheir hair cut by n schopi principal or of . 
_ ~ _ J><^TngTorced to wear sh«X'S on certain native American religious days 
" , in violation of iribal traditiorts, - ^ ' ^ 

Analysis of practices requires sensitivity to the pervading school 
climate.The school does not exist in a vacuum. As an integral part of 
the neighborhooii^ the local commSinity» and thc state, the school's cli- 
, mate will reflect the community. Teachers and staff serve as conduits 
* * through which the sociat climate is transmitted to the students ip the 

• school. Conseqiiently.anJilysisof practicesshouldfocuson l)the^non- 
^ .verbal and verbal behavior of the teachers and staff, 2) the intergroup 

* relalions and oxerall clnnate fostered in the school, and 3) the roles and 
responsiliilities delegated t04he studeiits in the school. ' ^ 

.Subtle prai:fices that hinder multi-ethnic harmony may l)e discern- 
in tlu; roles and/espomibilities delegated to students, JlVhidi stii- ' 



(l^'iits traditionally reai\c iDost of the social rewards of the school? Do 
the minonty.simlents recei\e their fair share of the §ocial rewards? Are 
ihe> (heeiltaders? Are*-Ti«jy die <lebate team? Who is invohed in 
Hhool phws? Which smdents are iiaditionalK assigned* to leadership 
ditties in the s^hooP Do inemlH^rsof ihe ininorit> student groups esco,rt 
school guests and \ isiiors' Are inemhers of th(: inajoriiv groupa!wa>s 
placed in charge of ininorify suidents? , . ^ 

Suhde nianifesiaiions of elhnic conflici can Ik* discerged m.ihe 
schoorsiniergioiip rtlationv When a fight occurs, is.iMnccreaiieinpt 
made to deu^rmine uheiher the figlu was caused b> interpersonal oi 
ihlergroiip c onfhi i? If the cause oi the rtghi .seems lo del i\e from inter- 
gicnip confliM. v>hai is ciolie ij^resoKe ihc conflicland iinprcnt ihe* 
ilueraction U'twcrn ihc confliciiiiR gwnips? - 

rracking and ahiliiy giouping practices h.j\ea negaii\e influence 

thv school's jniergroup relations Incause diese practic es tend tp iso- 
laic students along c iiliilral. racial, or economic lines aild thereby per- 
'pciuate in-schcK)! segiegaiion and uneciual educational opporiunii>. 

Ability grouping has the effect of segregating ininoriiy students 
u iihin the sc hcK)raiUl dooming ihem to failure. Once placed in,a low 
Hack, Huy r*jrel\ aclv^ue loa higher track. "Fhesestuclentsairdeprnccl 



, o?.llic^Kademic e\ (n't ir nets and 5k i I Is ihaMvTHilcI prepare them for col- 
' lege entrance and a consecjiieni professional careei. 

"Also, tr^ic ktng ancl^bilit> grdliping depri\e inajorit> students of 
positive relationships with minority students. Indeed, majority stu- 
dents cleulop a false scnise of academic superiority. Tracking rein- 
forces that feeling c)f superiority and teaches the in>ih that the mn- 
jnriiy group is supcu'ior to the minorit) groups. Wilder these circum- 
stances, what kind of |)o^siti\e attitudes toward minorities can ilie stu- 
*"clents learn? 

" ^ The iicgati\e ccMisecjuences of tracking and ability ^groiiping— 
siereolyiK'd attitudes toward minorities and predetermined academic , 
^ . failure for'mimiritv students— far outweigh whatever administrative 
. expediencies tr,^uknig and ability gtouping.practices obtain. Both 
tracking and ability groupin^^ should be abanclcJned and replaced by 
lietrrogencoiis grouping or mcH\iduali/ed instruction. 
Q Coiyiseling minority, students into prpgrams based on a single- 
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interest inventory instrument or a cultiirally biased achievement test, 
or on Mereotypic career aspirations and expectations, will tend to rele- 
gate those students to \ocat tonal programs. These types of counseling 
practices, comiwumled by tracking and ability grouping, are clearly, 
drscriminatory and^re damaging to ini:ijority and minority students ^ 
aliKe. • ' r ^ 

The verbal and noinerbal l)ehavior,of teacfiers and staff are imix» 
tant- I have \isited teacher lounges where pejorative words such as 
^spooks.*'^r '*i)olacks'* were used by tj^chers when rtterring to black 
and Polish students. Siuuies (>f the verbal and nonverbal communica 
tion patterns of some teachers indicate both a verbal and nonverbal 
bias against minority siudenls, Nonveibal b'havior incUuIvs the way 
the teacher nnanages the classroom, the congruenre or incongruence 
Ix'tween wha^ the teacher says and implies, and the kind of body space 
relations establistied between the teacher and students. 

Ilet me relate a (>erson«tl experience to illustrate how bias ran occur. 
A; teacher invited mv to \ isit his seven th-grade classroom to note the 
seating »irrangement that purportedly accorpmotlated both fast^nd 
slow learners. Some students sat in small groups throughout the center 
of thcTOpTTi, where th(;> were to help each other. Other students sat 
alone fating the wall away from the center groups. According to the 
teacher, these students were slow learners, easily distracted, and needed 
the discipline imposed by this seating arrangement. They were^not to 
talk or share information. All of the students faring the walls were 
black, the students in the small groups were white, ofhough the teacher 
deiYied he segregated students according to race, this permanent seat- 
ing arrangement had the effect of facial segregation. 

The teacher said that the black kids are bused in from a \XK>r 
neighborhood that has bad schools, so it takes theii>a while to catch 
up." \Vh> (OuIdn*t the faster students help the slower students? Were 
the bLuks really slower? Or were they labeled "slow lefirners" because 
of ( ultiirally biased test scores? These questions were jiot satisfactorily 
answered i)y, the teather, who incidentally, has never invited me bade 
to his classroom. Ne\erthelessH^the teacher'^ practice of isolating stu- 
dents accofxiing to race con\eye(l to the students notions of white su- 
Q rioi:it> and black inferiority, a classic instance of nonverbal racism. 



Tin* above comments on trencher practices are equal! y applicable lo 
the uoiueachitig si^H, \\Jioj»e pervasive effect upon scliool climate 
should not W i^juored. The attitude tliat a cafeteriij \vor4ter, for ex- 
ample, lakes toward certaui etr|utc foods w ill Ik* communicated to .stu- 
nts. If the cafeteria worker af)hors bagels, tlien tlie abhorrence will 
Iht comej-ed^Q bcytli the Jew iUi and iioii-Jewisli students. Wlien I 
taugi|t s(hc>ol inWsujilsni, I l^iiew of a janitor who watclied Polisli 
stiuieptscarefiiil) ,uln:n tlieT^m^iiU) tlic restroom because, according 
to him. "Pohuks are known for ^lieiTcthi^IVand tlie> allegedly threat-^ 
ened tlie sanitary ( onditions of tl|e restrooms, I ccntlcl^iner figure ou^ 
liow the janitor conld tell tlie difference belween a Polisltaml iion« 
Polish sindeiii! 




Analysis of Curriculum Conlenr' 

Curriculam content is thcsubjett matter used in programs of in- 
struction. e,g.. math, science^ language arty, the social studies, etc. 
Analysis of curriculum content requires a critical examination of the 
substance and process conveyed by the content. Multi«ethnic themes 
and concepts should p<Jftneate the content. It is not enough simply to 
add if t hn ic studies courses or units to a n j|J.ready_croKded-secondary 

"Social studies program, not is it satisfactory to include a few minor 
characters to rcpresem minority people in children's literature at the 
elementary school Iml. The additjve approach— adding a'few token 

. i\nits'on minority historical events or cultural contributions— per- 
f>et(tates the notion that minorities are.not an integral part of society. 
* Content ailalysis requires an examination of two questions directed 
at \hc ethnic characteristics of aM curriculuip contend J) Is the content 
fjermeated with multi-ethnic th »mes and concepts'? 2) What types^of^ 
images are evoked by these thvmcs and concepts? 
^ Content should be viewed as a process that evokes images of peo- 

- pie and groups. \Vhat image of Chinese Americans is evoked when 
teachers fail to discuss the economic impact of Chinese Americans on 
the developrrtent of the western US.} If students learn nothing about 
the courage, resourcefulness, and the endurance of the early Chinese 
Americans, then they must rely on stereotypic images learned outside 

< of school Chinese American students may internalize the image as tip- 
propriate for their self-concepts and adapt their classroom behavior 

Q Fit the stereoty|>e. / 
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Not only should the content of such subjects as the lanj.uagearts. 
social studies, science, and niathjK\^examiiH'd for niulti^'thnic themes 
and concepts, but the content of other subjects should be e?camined 
lH'cau^tMh?'y alsooixrare on cufiunU assumptions. For exani|>le, what 
nlKiut tfie content in honie economics? Is it permeated with puilti- 
etlinu themes and,conrepts? Are|lie foods of minority groups studfed 
from ihj? persi>C(tive of dietar> and nutritional value? In family arid 
child' development lessons, what kinds of famil> structures and rela- 
tions .ire studied? Aie ?>ucli structures as the extended or single-parent 
familv studied in te;ms of their .ethnic and economic cofitext? If these 
cpiesiions can't Ix- answered with yes, then the curriculum cannot pre- 
pare stu(ij?nts to Ii\e harmoniously in a multi-ethnic society. 
' "nriie (On tern of all subjects shouljl be based on assumptions tliat 
con\e> nuilti-ethnic themes arid concepts ifiat evoke accurate jimages 
of VS. society. The study of foreign cuffiires, while they a re important 
links to r.S. ethnic groups, should not preclude the study of the his- 
tory and status of the ethnic group cultur es in the U.S. today . A Tesson 
OTrJcTplfiitViio moFF nony nioiis w;itli a study of the Japanese Anieri- 
ran ex^)crience than a lesson on Renaissance art is with the Italian 
Ajuericjm experience. , ^ " . 

^'hree effecti\e appmatlies ha\e emerged for mu'hi-ethnic educa- 
tion I) human rights. 2) intergroup relations, and 3) ethnic st^udics^: 

Human Rights Approach^ 

The challenge of tlic human rig^us approach is to balance thecivil 
rights of the g.roiip, e g., senior class, homeroom, with the human 
rights of the student. The teacher nuist balance 'Maw" with ''order." 
The human right to l>e oneself may conflict with tfiegroup'scivilright 
to an ecjnal educational opportunity if one student insists on rolling 
drum sticks on a table during study sessions^ for example. 

/The teacher deierniines which rights are tp prevail at a given time. 
Tlie teacher may waril to in\olye the whole class in making the deci- 
sion. For example, in the foUowing classroom incident the teacher 
must decide between the group's righuud the student's: The students 
in the third-grade class were working in small groups. Each group was 

Mting pic^tures from ok} magazines, when in one group Toby ex- 




claimed. '•Heck! Cutting pictures from magazines is sissy-siuff! I won't 
do m5 And I won't give any of you thc^cissors to cut yQur paper doils!*^" 

Whose riglits should prevail? The group's right to consume the 
pmject? Toby's right to Ik' different? Should the teacher involve the 
group in naaking Vhe dedsicnT ' 

Oiie solution would Ik? to explain to Toby that he has a right.to Ik* 
different but a concurrent respoii^sibility to resjHTt thoights Qf the 
others^who may want to continue the projeityrhen Toby, theteacher, 
or the J^»P. or ^^^) (ombinanpn of the three could identify a task for 
3oby ihai\\:ould not Molate his righHv-hile keeping him involved with 
the group. . " , 

What's important alx)ftt>ihe human rights approach is hpwlhe 
teachej handles conflicts ofitights. because it is more-xjifficult to prac- 
tice resfKTCt for human rights than it\4o merely advocate them. For 
example, m the nise of a fire in a classroom, the teacher sho'uld take 
complete control of the group, insist on total conformity, and abrogate 
-anyone's right to be different so that the group can be led out of the 
room tosafety-. Butm thrcaseof lutudent who is-accused by theclassof^ 
stealing the teacher's gnide book, the teacher is challenged. to handle 
the potential \iofation of rights with discretion so as. toioster respect 
for the riphts of the accused, i.e., the right of innocence until proved 
guilty, or the right to face one's accuser. The teacher's approach has to 
be sif iiati^rud, assessing carefully the incident anfi then deciding upon 
^ an approach that would pro'tectnhe rights of the Students. 

Overall, the teacher is challenged to balance the group's and in- 
dLviduars righis in such a manner that a climate of respect for the 
rights of jveryone predominates in the classroom. Assumptions of the 
human righu appraich are: ^ • ' ' 

Hi Milan richis are basic to a demt)cratic society. 

Stiidtfiiis must know whai iheir righisare before they carf pnictice incm. 

Hiinian, rights miisi be valued in a democratic society. 

Nfa;ori(y rules should not destroy individual stiidem righis. 

Siiidenis have ihc right tabe different. 

Students haie the right toa positfie seU«concept. . 
Students can learn to iise'their rights respoif^ibly* ^ 

' : 1^ . 1 ^ 

The human rigjits approach stresses the importance of the inhei- 
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ent» human rights of teachersand students. Alsastressed is the natural 
rights notion; i.e., humans have certain rights because they are human. 
These rights cannot be earned, deserved, or granted byapolititalbody. 
They are presumed universal values expressed in the Declaration of 
Independence, the Magna C!arta, and other moral codes. 

Phi Delta Kappa's Teacher Education J'roject on Human Rights is 
an exemplary human rights program. The preamble to the program 
iollows: » ' ' . ' • 



THK HUMAN RIGHTS CREED IN EDUCATION 
* Preamble 

' * \ ^ 

A« an cdunitqr in a dt-jiuxratic society, ronrcrncd with the human 

rights of people everywhere. I will exemplify in my behavior a commit* 

ment to these rights. Ktlucators and the educative process muse have a 

more signifirani inijKict in insuring these ilghtsjor all^people. Thus I 

will translnte iny jK'lief in^blislc htunan rights into daily practice. | be- 

lieveln the right and its concomitant responsibility: 

« - I. To Kqual ()pp<>jtunity?(Sr All ipiy ^ ^ 

^ KduCation ^-.^ * Ik 

Hous^ig " . ^Jy' 

Employment ^' " / - 

The Kxercise of the Franchise * ^ 

and Representation in Government 

2^ Of Due^Prmess atid Equal Pro:ection Vnder the I.av>" 

' 3. Of Freedom'of-f;t>ee^v.aud*ij|. the press 

1. To i)issent ' * , * _ . 

5/ To FreeiloAi of or fronuReligion 

* 6. To Priv:<cy . * . f ^ ' 

7. 'Fo Different/ > 

8. Of Freetloni from Self-Iricrtmirlatton 

9. To a Triil. by a Jury of Actual Peers 
, 10. Ta Security of Person and Property 

1 1. To Petition and Redress of Grievances ^ 

12. To Freetloni of Assembly * 'i 

Develojxd by Phi Delta K^ppa ' 
Commisstom on Education and Human Rights 
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Intergroup Relations Approach ■ , ^ . < 

A Nati\c American prayjpr cx|)rcsst's the spirit of the intergroup re- 
i;ui6n<> approadu , j ' 

^ Craiit thntJ may not (niui/c tny n(*igli})or until I ha\c walked for^a , 
inoofiin his ni<K(asins. , ' 

Tho.purfK)se of intergroup relations is to tcath students how to under- 
stand iheWlings, In-hefs. and percrptions o^^others. Wfion^students 
(an genuinely cmpathi/e with ench other, when they can geniUnely 
walk in their neighlx)r's nuK (asms, they can In-gin to accept plhers 
and themselves as inherentlyCworthy of resix'(t. dignity^ and integrity. , 
Coinpired to the hinnan rights n)(xlel that focuses on the tcitchcr's 
g()\crnan(e te(hni(]ues, the mtergroup leiatio.ns appro^uh focuses on 
the affectue lelationshjps (he teacher caA nurture among students. 
Basic to the intergroup relations approach^are these assumptions: 

L Man helonj;^ to (>nc l)i()l()gi(a| family. 

2. All groups have sunilarities and diffei ernes. 

3aNo gtoup h innaicit sup(Ti|>r lo another. 

K Some gicnips are under restrictive social controls. _ ' 

Schools that have no ethni.c minority students can utilise simula- 
lions of (ross-e(hni( or cross-racial experieiucs. Many of you will re-^ 
mcml>er the '*hrown eyes— hhie ejes*' experiment (Chulucted hy the 
Iowa school tea(her. Jane Eliot wanted lo, teach her studta'tts f{Ow it 
feels to ex|)erien(e radal discrimination. Siiue she Had no hiack stit- 
deniJi or adults to explaip the e^cperiei'ue. she got the class to discrimi-; 
nate against vi\{h o^Jier on the hasis of eye (olor. One day the hrown- 
eyed studeixuv were discriminated against tn every way, excepts of 
-«)iirse. violence. The next day the hlue-eyc^I stiiclents Ix^ciiine the mi- 
nority group and were (lis(riminated\igainsl. At rhe end of the two 
(hi>f. all the student5.feiK>ned a deep sense of rage. They fell superior 
when (iiscriminating .U)d inferior A\he4i ihs(riminated againstr-N()ne 
wascomforuihle as either the oppressed or the oppressor- They learned 
the devastating nanir<^ of racism* 

The (halienge of (he intergroup relations approach is to change 
eliiist. ethn6centric. or ra(ist attitudes. The teacher needs lo manage 
O „ class so ihal students wijl have ample o|)|)ortiinities to learn the 



commonalities among groups without denigratinp, or jgnoring ihc 
• group -differences. 

The imergroup^relutioiis approach requires a socially sensitive 
teacher, who understands students, the classroom social climate, and 
, the way students feel al>out,thbir ethnic or racial identity. Also, the 
- teacher must bt' aware of the ethnic, racial, and social class relation- 
ships that exist in the community. es|)ecially since the same relation- 
ships may \k* paralleled in the school. 

{ am familiar with a high school that was troubled by gang fights 
among white, students. A careful analy^s of the commnnify's racial 
and soc iai 5 lass relations showed that one group of white students was 
from |>por white homes,. and the otherj^roups were from, affluent" 
h«)mes. Also, the parents of the while afflueni, students assocuited witi) 
^ an affluent group of biatkcitia^^is. The whiteaffluent citi/cns resentt«d 
^hep(M)r white };roup l)e(.uiseihe> feared that it^woulddisrupMherelfi- 
tjc^nshipWween the affluent bhuk and while parent*- 'I"he parental 
^resenmu-nt u as €on\eyed to students. The affkient whites vented thei.r " 
resenimeiu b\ punoking fights amongnhe poor white students. The 
^por wliite^siudents defended themselves. 

The iniergnnip relations approach is not easy, but techniques for 
fosicnnj^ iK)silne inlergroup reflations are avaihd)le; 

. • ■-■ ^ . 

^ L Snidnu<i can siiuly^aiid discuss' rheir ethnic luTuago. 
^ 2 Kihnu minorit) giout^Mrc-iit^ can be iiiMted to silux)! lo\isit iuid ^ 

tulk Willi suidenis. ^ ,j - ' ' 

3. SuKlciits.caii sni(l\ the contribuiion!> ihai all ethnic groups. ha\e 

' inadetn iticcoininunity. 
}^ SukUhis cm coiulud iiineys o\ ^heir .own ct^hnic group's geo» 
gj^aphic (listrihinion .md dexelop cliarts to record (he tnformalum. 
y Sludcius Litu make a and ti-ei tunc map olf ^^.S. society using pirnires 

from oltl magazines. . - 

6. Any stx>cia) abiht> of eihuii minority sinitents. snr h as bilinguat- 
isrn. in.iy Ir usetl to hnild iheir sense of Jx^iongiug t() 1 he class. .Shar- 
ing f(^lktah% ethnic games, or songs au* exampjjfs. ^ 
7 i'l.tyground actis nu's (;mi Ik* monitored so that students practice co- 
orxraiion and fair play 
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" 8« FieW tn|)s to other scho()U vJuh diyer&e student tmpuliitions ran be 
. ^. planned 50 that students pf ^(ercnt ethnic backgrounds can have 

' one-to-one cuiUiiral ^^xth^inf; 

9. A nHi!ti«ethnitJll'.idMiK Y. ^ 

the teacher and student. It might ^Vpniani ethnic magazines, news- , 
" / IMpeii. ami books, e.g.. Ebony, Jr^\l.(i /-w:, UVr Wtsh Trjrr, 
30. Students and teachers may work witl^P.T.A. groups to comluctac* 
lisities, such as a nuihi>ethnic soggiest, that a^'cuhural exchanges 
dcsigneci to improve c»>nmumity' grd^p relations. --^ 

* ^ 1 1. A nnUh^ethnic student welconitng cpnnniitee ran be organ iml to 

grirt all new Mudents. teacher s,j and scii^l personnel. 
12. Rcile plastng can be used to help students. Iratn to take the.role of 
' L out-groups as u'e!l as in»gronpv * \ 

\$, A muhfethnic bulletui board can Ik tnaintatned by the students to 
display repoits, pictures, and oth A tletnsalxmr^xrrsons'froni various 
ethnic groups. ^ 1 \ j * 

M. Siudentv can work out a co<le<^overtn^.si>orts. gaines, elections, anc) 
^ classroom U'havior in which all students are treated as equals. . 0 

15. Students and teachers nin discuss frankly instaiices 11^ which name- 
calling, prejudice, or disaimiuation are jnacticixl by students or 

. . ' ^ teachers, ^ ' » ^ \^ 

16. A t rather ran use an intergroup itictdeiii, that occurs in tti'es(;)ioo] or 
ionvn unity (or helping students acquire a sound |H'rsi>ective. 

17. A scteiKc teacher might deinonstratethesimilaritusof racial groups 
by studying bkxxi samples of blacks. Asians,. etc. 

18. Teachers in.all subject arras can make an effort to incor|>orate a 
Study of ethnic groups as they relate to theciirrit uluni. e.g.. Chinese 
math disi^oveiies^ bl.ick siirnlists, and American inveiiiions. 

19. Schoolwidc acitvities. Chicano dramas, blues festivals, and dances 
should Ih\ plan net! and conducrtjd to offer students i>ositive niulti- 

*' ethnic exf>erience$. 

20. Students should not Ik' encouraged to develop fraternities, sororities, * 
_clut>s, or clictues that would dt\ ide students along racial, ethnic, or 

\ socicHtonomic line^. Instrad. multi-ethnic clubs shoulif^lk' eu- 
coiiraged. 1^.- 

O Teachers, atlministraiors, antl schoo) board members should make 
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, ,att emp y todeyelop positive inuIij'eihnicTelarionships in their coin- 
""^"^ jimjniti/'S. ill particujlar. adfnTnistrativc officers ran take charge of 
multi-ethnic tdmmunity, relations. Jkhool leaders can become fa- 
^ ~ miliar with ethnic group organizations, such as the^nti-I>efarnatu)n 
Ixrague, LULAC (U'agiie of United Latin American Citizen^), or the 
Urban League. 'Iliese groups nm be invited to the school to present 
their programs to the students and their parents. School leaders can 
develop positive relationships between schooland commiuiity.They 
should provide .assistance for effort to imp^ovv housing conditions, 
recreational facilities, fair employment practices, and adult education 
within the community. 

The sch(X)l itself can become a commimity service center Where 
buildings and facilities are available for vocational, civic, and rec- 
reati6nal activities of the cbmnniniijv As such, the school canlxr used 
tp bring the diverse ethnic groups together to s^?arc interests, per- 
siK'ttives, and aspirations. Together, the people fan build a sense of 
community, dei*ehp multt-^thnu relationships, and most important, 
develop friends across ethnic lines. The school would then Ixrome a 
model of Harmonious adult nmfti'ethnic intergroup" relations. 



Fthotc Studies Approach ^ 

The ethnic studies approach asserts that the l)est way to counter 
prejudices and stereotypes is by counterini; (he ignorance that causes 
them. Ethnic group prejudices can be lessened with knowledge about a 
group's history, culture, and t-xixrrience. 

While ihe^intergrpuj) relations approach attempts to change the 
student's attitudes through cross*cultural experiences, the ethiuc 
studies model attempts the same changes through educatitigst indents 
af)out ethnic groups. Basic concepts of the ethnic studies approach are: 

1. 'A fwsiu'vc? sc'if'confcpi is ^rassible wuh knowledge of one*s ethnic 
* group history. c\dture» and ex|)erience. 

2. A posirive anitude toward other 'ethnic groups is possible with 



/ 3. Ethnic group prejudices and stereotypes can be le$$ene<l with 
^ knowledge about a group's history, culture, and exjxrrience. 
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Again, the basic assumption is that new data .will change the stut 
dent*s prejudicial attitudes. For example, once -he knows the signifi- 
cant role ih.it Japanen* Americans p1a>ed in the agf iciiliiind develop* • * 
meiit of the w^tern states, a student will \xf less iix lined to tt^ink of 
Jiipant-se Americans in traditional stereotypes. 

Kihnt( studies s]m lalist Jani^s BanU states that the fundamental 
piiipose of ethnic studies is ethnic literacy, i.e.. a profound iiiidcr- 
staiuling of therthmt ex|HTience in I'.S. s(X iety. Me takes the |K)sition 
ih.ii St h<x)l reform recjiiires th.it muln-ethnic exiHrrieiices fxTmeate 
the entire school en\ironment. and that one of the major goals of 
sc hcK)ls should 1k' toite.ite total school pluralism: To accomplish this 
goal, the ethnic studies approach should not Ik: ( onfined to the social 
studies or laiigi^^ige art< prograiiis. hut instead should Ik* diffused 
throiigho)it tlk\entire sch(K)l program. \. 

Banks was the chairman of a group of ediinitors who deveJojK'd 
nmhi-t'thnu (urriciilum guidelines Cor the National Gnincil for the 
ScKul Studies. Jhe guidelines define philosophy » rationale* and sfx** 
< ific a|>pro.j.c hes and tec hnu pies for schools to develop a multi-ethnic 
ciiiriciilnjn^ riH* guidelines are h.ised on the ethnic studies apprqacli. 
They nrc7(ited in the resource section of this fasthack. 

^\notjfier ethnic studies siwclahst. Cirlos Cortes. develo|)cd a con- 
cepui.ii nnodel for teaching the Chicano exiK'rivnce. Although the 
incHlel f/xuses on Chicaiios. itsccmceptsareapplicable tothc^ study of 
any ethinc minority groiif)^. Siibstiiiite Chicano for hl.ick or Asian or \ 
Indian /and ihe par:i.digm would remain relevant. 

Coi/tes's model proposes global fnupes of references requiri;ig the 
study hf ethnic groups in rel.ition to 1) the development of North 
Anuriian cn ih/atum, 2i coinparatne and ccmtnistive ethnic exi>eri- 
t-nces.p) the c ultural ru hness and diversity of ethnic groups. 1) the^or- 
gaiucj at In ist n.itiire of ethnic groups, and 3) the humanity of ethnic 
groiifls. ■ • \ ^ 

R|ltngiial-bic ultural education programs urili/e theethiTic studies 
jTUwtJl t^itif^derre t - di ii t th c ^ HntHt t in rn iti ne ass^ M la" ' ^^ wMh ^!"*sn^ „ -~ 
(ientjs noil- English native language. Teaching bilingiially. i.e.. using 
tuoj.ing)tages as int^liiims of instriictioii, is not essentially different 
^'-'^p teaching in one language. ISing two languages and teaching 



atxmi twoculiiirci.oiK'ofthcm l>cingihe student's hoiueciiluire. isbi- 
bningiial-hicultoral in^iuttion. This ty|K' of instruction requires use 
of the ethnir suidies a|)|)roach. More details on bilingual eduratton 
are a\ailal)le in Phi IX'ha Kappa's fasthack 8-}, Lfarfun^'hi Two 
Lari^uai;es (also avziilable in Spanish as fasthack 84S). ^ 

Sometimes our Inrst teaching resources are within oin coniniuni- 
tjes A sr nlv of the Ibnd comniiiiiit) wouhl go far tp explain the jx'p 
sonal sacrifices and haidships its fx-ople have endured and acroni- 
plishnients they ha\ e nude. In\ ite a gnuidfathcr or'gnuuii'nother t.o tell 
^,of the inuiiigrani exixTienc/'. oi of tht^ Jun Crow laws in the South: 
write a biogiaphv on a family who migrated froni.Oklahonia where 
blacks. Xinericau Indians, and whites once cc)n)ix'tcd iivrcxleos;" visit 
the Uxal.teuK'ieries wheie Samihskis and RadoMchs are buried, but 
where Othohcs. or Jews, or Proiestanis. or blacks, or Chinuios may 
\k' exchided^C'huich scxials. mutual anj swieties (e,g, Sonsofltaly or 
G L FornmT^aic hives in newspafx-r offices, and railroad and bussta* 
tfons are all comnnniitx lesources useful for a study of local ethnic 
history^y - ,^ 

IVxf iKKiks used for the multi-ethnic approach need to)x»exanunecr 
for slights against ethnic minoritv groups. Halhrutbs, racist niyjip. 
and onus!>ions need to Ix i^leqtified. The essential question is, ^ow, 
are ethnif minorities trt»aieti in the texflHK)ks? Are the> treated Ju their 
own right^ Oi, ,ac the> treated onl> in relationship fo WASP culture? 

Scales and rating sheets clc\eloix'cl to detect raiisior eihnocent/ic 
biases in Uxth K)ksrecpnie tlu- ski I Ito infer the liiulerl^ing, sometimes 
subtle, jnipfiratious j^f a picture, story, or passage in a textlKjc)k. Cm- 
^•nil Cjiiestions sue h as, "Does the bcK)k coniam only .stereotypic images 
of black Americans?" presiipiK)ses a knowledge of black stereotypics. 
Quantitative cjuestions sur|i as, "How many tiiues are blade's ix)r- 
»ra\ed in It\*idecship i>ositiohs?'* provide data from whicii reliable in-, 
ferentes nin Ix* clrawnr^ 

Humaii rights , in tergroiip relations, and ethnic studies are vnltd 

edurational ap;voaches. They attempt to change negative*, racist, pr 
ethnocentric afiitiides through iK)sitiveex|x.Tiencesand new data. T. 
approaches have in common an abidingTesrirc^ffof individual digr\ity 
^nd worth. r ' • * 



£ • Multi*£thnic Policies and Programs 

wALhhoug^ mui»i -ethnic education is a relatively mew thrust,.federal 
policy and^onies as well as endorsements of jgrofessipnal education 

^ orgjanizatiqns continue to strengthen the movement. Federal policy 
regarding multi-ethnic education is enumerated in Title IX. of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA)as the "Ethnic Heri- 
tagc Progran\; - *• . 

PuMic and private nonprofit institutions, agencies, and organiza- 
tions aire eligible for funding under Title IX for planning, developing, 
establishing, or operating ethnic heritage programs. Programs funded 
under Title IX can 1 ) develop curriculum materials for use in elemen- 
tary or secondary schools or (n institutions ot higher education relat-* 
ing to the hrstdry, gepgfaphy, si^iety, economy, literature, sJrt, musjc,^ 
drama, language, and general culture of the' group rr groups 'with 

, which the program is concerned, and the contributions of that ethnic 
group or groups tp the Americap heritage; 2) disseminate curriculum 
materials to permit their use in elementary and secondary schools or 
institutiofis of higher education throughout the nation; 3) provide 
training for f)ersons using, or preparing to use, multi-qthnic curricu- 
lum materials, 4) codjkrsrte with persons and^organizations with af spe- 
cial interest in the, ethnic group or groups with which the program is 
concerned to assist theni-in promoting, encouraging, developing, or 
producing programs or other activities which relate to the history, 

* culture, or traditions of that ethnic groupjor groups.' 

J During 1976-77, 45 grants were made to public and private non- 
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profit education instiiuiions,, agencies^ and prganizaiions. Approxi- 
mately 4,0% of iht*^ants siipf)Orted training projects, 40^C^u|)ported ' 
multi-ethnic c urricu lum materials developmetu^ and ^n% SMpp^^ytpf^ 
dissemination programs. - • ' " * • 

The Amertcan Association x)f 'Colleges for Jc;.vher Education • 
(AA.CTE) has endorsed mi|ltj-ethnic*ieach^ education. Its po|icy ^"No 
On^ Model Amw^canT^ reads in pari: ^ ; * 

Muhiculuiral c.ducation is c*ducaiion which values cultural ulural- 
isnu Muhiculuiral education rejects the \icw that sctiools should seek to 
melt away culturaf differences or the view ihai ifchools should mcicly . 
tQleiatecultur.il Dlurahsm. To endorse cultural pluralism is toendorse 
(Uv principle that there is no one model Aniericaii. Tpendijrsecullural 
^ pluralism is to undei;staiid and appreciate ihe differetyes ijiaT exist 
jmongihe nation'sciti/ens. Itrstosee these differencesasa fx)sitive force 
in (he continuing de\rlopinent ofasociet) which professes a, wholesome 
re^fK-ct for the intrinsic Vorffi of e\ery individual. , ^ 

The policy essential I> endorses mtilti-eihnic teacher education for 
mosi^ if not all,collegesands( hoolsof education. Furthejvlhe AACJE 
is Working jointly with the National Coinuil for ^creditation of 
TeachcTT^Fducation (NCATFj to formulate mtilti-eimiic teacher edu- 
cation standards. The iicu sutndards would require practically'cVery 
college or school of edticarion in the V\S. to provide nnilti-eihnic 
courses or experiences for educaiionAludcnis, if those colleges and 
schools of edtiqiion want to maintain NCATE accreditation. 

Sexeral crilical multiset hnic docu mentis exist. The National Cc^un- - 
cil for the Sot ial Studies (NCSS) de\ el oix^d and disseminated Curruu- 
lum Guidelines for MuUiethmt Edutaiwn. The guidelines set policy, 
philosoph). raiioiiak. and explicit guidelines for implementation of 
multi ethnic edmalit^n in public schools. The fir*^t gtircUline. and its 
silhguidelines. set the curriculum guide's tone: 

TO DcKsethnn pliirahsnt jici'^neatc the total school eiiMroninem? 
I I !s ethnic comeni incorpor.ited iiuo all aspects of the curncnhnn. 
preschcKil liuoiigh gnicic- 12 ami Ix yoiid? ^ 
^ • *\ noinstrticiional nuiterials treat ethnic differences and gioupslion- 




csilv, u^ilist\cnlly, aiul scnsiiivfiyi 
13 Oo school hbrancs .iiid rivsourc c centors have a \aritiy of maicn'als 
on ihf hiVmrits. fXiKTioiuos. and culi;iit*s of mixm^ diffcrcni oihnir; 

: ~ gTOttfrF^ ■ j * " " T ■ ■ "T?~ 

^ C\ Do scluKil aAseniblii s. decorii'iions^ speakers, hoHiIay^. and lu'rcjrt 
^ icfli'(tM*1lnnc gio\i|) (fifferei/os? i ' - , 

I.J Areixiiadinunlai atiivHK|inidiiracial and nuilii-iihnic? 
The AACn: produced an analysis and annoiatal i)il)liography. . 
Multuulturftl Edmaiion and,Ethnn Studies. The document sue-' 
(HUiU sumrtmmes the j)hilqsQphit history of mulii-enmicccilication 
andjtbcn pmwtksla welKinnotatcd bil)liograpl)y on inulti-ethnicy 
j)Ooks and nuijerials. ' * J 

Other piofessional organizations supfwrt nuilti-etlinic education. 
The National a)unt)l of T^aclieiirof English (N^CTtT) published its 
policy on the student's right lo speak a dialect. Basically, the policy, 
* The Student's Right to a Dialect." endorses linguistic pUiralisni by 
eucouragnig English and langijage arts teachers to respect the stu- ^ 
fleni s ethnic, social, or raciariiiale^t. Also. NCFE publishes nuUti- 
ethnic articles and periodicals and fosters publication of multi-ethnic 
literature. To broaden its scope as well as to eliminate implications of 
language ethnocentr'sm, NCI'E cluinged thc title of its elementary 
eduuition jonnial. FAementary Etigltsh, lo Language Arts. Aloiig this 
lnu\ the International Reading Association promotes and publishes 
, bilnigiial and multi-ethnic articles and monographs. The Association 
for SMfxTMsum and Curriculum Development (ASCD) publishesar^i* 
Cles.on multi ethnic education. ^ 

Phi Delta Kappa publishes articles on multi-etjinic education ifn 
the l^ht Delta Kappau, and it also has published two fastbacks (nos. 84 
and %1) and a bc^k. The Melting of the Ethnics: Education of thelm- 
\mtgumis, on muhi-ethnic concerns. The National Education Associ- 
ation endorsed bilinguaKbicultural education as early as 1965, when It 
sponsored the first U.S. conferenceon bilingual bicultural education. 
Other public and private organizations and agcnc ics have endorsed qr 
stipported multi-ethnic education. The organizations thai have the? 
longest liistor) of ongoing multi-ethnic developments aic the Aiiti 
O Jcfaniation I.<}ague. of B'nai B'rith and the National Council of Chris 



lians ind jews. Without a doubt, the Anti-Dcfanuition League pub- 
lislu'S somf of the best curriculimfresourc^sand materials focused op 
multi^ethiuc conc<irJis. Of course>,lhe grandfather?; o f the psychology 
of rjcisn»-aVid ethnocentrism are Gordon Allport and Kenneth Clark. 
AlliK)rt isk»5i known for his classic snicb'.pXprcju(lietra;id 
t^ion, TheXaturrof Fr^mft'ce, Clark is best known for his work on the 
effects of nicisin and ethnorer ism on the self-concepts of black 
children. - - v j 

The future of multi-ethnic education isbrtght. Resources, curricu- 
lum imiterials. and instructional programs are developing. Educators, 
IKJIiticians. ahd other professionals- are proniQting multi-pthnic 
thrusts. If the leadership for multi-ethnic educjinon continues topur^ 
sue its goals of human rights and social harmon> . and if programs are 
develo|H'd prudently,' multi-ethnic education .should continue to 
grcnv. 
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^ , Myths and Realiti^ 

These are myths and realities central to, mlihi-ethnic education:" 

Myth: Multi-ethnic education creates divisiveness by emphasiz- 
ing ethnic ,dUference5. We should be emphasizing com- 
monaltties among groups. . ' . 

Reality: Commonalities cannoC be recognized unless differences 
are acknowledged. For too lopg wc have ignored ethnic 
differences; we have treated ethnic differences as bad char- 
acteristics and thereby have not recognized comnionali- 
ties or differences in American society. Vv^/ 

Myjf^v Multi-ethnic ed^ucation would shatter the melting pot. 

Reality: A genuine melting pot* society— one that molds all of its 
' ethnic groups into one greater society— -has never existed 
in the l^S. Actually, this kind of society is an ideal that 
rpust be continually nurtured. When U.S. society truly in- 
' terweaves the l)estof all of its cultures, it will be a meltings 
|X)t society.- ^ ' . " 

Myth: Multi-ethnic .education would not build a harmonious, 
^. ^ society. ' ' 



Reality: One reason U.S. societ> is not harmonious is that certain 
g/oups have Wn denied their cultural rights, Multi- 
ethnic education would restore .those rights by emphasiz- 
ing cultural equality and respeci^. ^ « 

. .^45 • 



Myth: Multi-ethnic education detracts from /he basics in public 
schoois^JSUidcmsL^ould- bc-taught JtOHreadr^riter and 



compute"^" . ' . 

Reality: Multi ethnic educaiion need not detract from the basics of 
education. Sludi?nts can be taught basic skills while also 
learniijg to respect cultures. A strong argument^ can 
* _ be made for multi-ethnic education as a.basjc in edu- 
cation., 

Mvih; Multi-ethnic education is to enhance .the self-concepts of 
V - ethnic minority/ students. 

Reality: A half-true myth. Multi-ethnic education should enhance 
the self-concepts'of all students because it provides a more 
balanred view of American society. 

^ Myth: Multi-ethnic education is just, a euphemism for "disad* 
v;intaged .educatioiv** ^ / * 

Reality: ' S6ciol6gists now believe that most American^tudents are 
disadvantaged. Students living in suburban enclaves are 
far ptnoved from theValities of American life. Some stu- 
. ' tlenl^ in rural and inner-city enclaves experience second- 
rate classroom facilities and instruction. Multi-ethnic ed- 
ucation would improveconditions'forallstudenij because 
it deals with the realities of American society and requires 
superior type of instruction. 

Myth: Teaching ethnic pride, such as black pride or Chicano 
^ pride, would also teacli ethnic minority students todislike 
white culture and studentsJ ^ * - — T " 

^ — y , , ^ 

Reality: P^ide is the wrong word.'Teadhing ethfiicmpect, respect 

for oneself and one's group, would cause the opposite re- - 

action. To engender respect, a, student must learn. to re- 

spec> others. \ 

- * " /"^^ \^ » 
Myth: Our society has more fundamental problems, such as pof- 

^ . luiion, that should be coumeTed by the,schools. 



Reality: One of pur most serious cultural problems in American 
'^ieiy is depletion of retourcesrNorojily^havewplun^ 
. dered our natural te'sources, we ^Iso have not developed 
our human resources. The ecological insights :of native 
\ Americans and ihe^bilingualism of the Spanish-speaking 
are only two examples of urideveloped human resources. 

Myth: We now have law's that prohibit every conceivable form of 
ethnic and racial discrimination. We also'^have multi- 
ethnic educational approaches to teach $1udents co live 
] harmoniously in a multi-ethnic society. We no longer 

need to worry about ^thnocentrisni and racism. 

Reality: Laws and, educational approaches do not^lways cfiange ^ 
attitudes. People *change attitudes \in themselves and 
others; We must make multi-ethnic harmony a way of life 
- ^ if we want students to do the same. ' - . 

Laws are not enough. Peopleare harder to change than laws. Social 
justice requires iundamental changes in the social structure, changes 
which can only be made by individuals in their personal relations, 
homes, jobs, arid churcKes. Teachers can begin the arduous struggle to* 
reconcile America n.myihs and realities, but the struggle will succeed 
only if biiffcred by individual/atiiiudinal chaitgc and judicious 
enforcement. ot the law. Historian Henry Steele Commager has said, 
"Our immediate problem is twofold: as citizens to bring about changes 
in the morafttandards and habits of society, and as educators to see 
that our .schools prepare the young forth cobligations of cj tizgDiihip^ 
Jn^just;societ>^^Thirreqrnres Hiai the schools ihernselves be just/' 

Multi-ethnic education challenges educators to advocate actively 
ihost? assumptions fundamental to a pluralist icsociety and to promote 
a climate that allows students to understand their ethnicity as well as^^ 
iheethniciiy of others^ Inherent jn that climate should bcsuch human 
rights as the right to b<f different, the right to he oneself, the right to 
dissent— with their concurrent responsibilities— so students can: learn, 
how to manage and to live- harmoniously in a multi-fihnic society. 

,Lasf, we ^fust all be able to answer i^ree questions intelligently- 
"n^l honestly if we wish lodevelop a harmonious, multi-ethnic society: 



!. Do I know the mratiing of race, nacionalny» echnicicy, and cihhic 



^''^^monly'aSi^rmaj^ groups and iheir significance i if American 



sociecy? 

2. IX) 1 Accepi or den igraie ethnic differences as factor^ in che American 
scene? V ' - V 

3. How am I resolving jthe American tfilemma? ^ 



Muhi*Ethnic Resources 

Orgautzattons that publish multi-ethnic teaching materials: 

Asian American Studies Cx^ntcr 

B6X.24A43 , ' 

Los Angeles. CA 94104 

(Ethnic studies materials on the Asran Amqrican experience.) 

Chicano Studies Center ^ 
University of California 

.405 Hi Igard Avenue ,\ 
'I.OS Angeles, CA 90024 . : ' 

'(Chicano ethnic studies material. Also publishes Aztlan, foremost re- 
search journal on .Mexican Americans.) j 

Council on Interracial Books for Cftildren* 

1841 Broadway . • • - 

New York, NV 10023 ^' ' - . 

(Critiques of children s literature on scxij»m and racism. The monthly 
Bi{ilettn is filled with excellent multi-ethnic materials and resources.) 

»■ 

Indian Historical Society . \ 

1451 Masonic Avenue 
San Francisco, CA 94117 

(Native American curriculum materials. Good nonstereotypic chil- 
O ji's literature ^bout native Americans.) ; 
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• Johnsorv Publishing Company 

. 820Souih Michigan Avenue - ' 
Chicago, IL 60605 ^ ^ ... 

(Ebony, Jr. and other materials on black Ajwericans.), 

Puerto R?can R^rsearch and Resource Center , * . {5^ 
152^ Connecticut Avenue. N.W." * " . 

Washington, DC 26086 *- , ' * 

(Good basic materials on Puerto Ricans.; 

The Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith ' ' * 

S 15 Lexington Avenue - * 

N^w York^ NY 10016 - ^ . 

'•i (Materials, films, filmstrips^on racism, prejudice, stereotyping,) 

Multi-ethnic Publications: 

. - Banks, James. Teaching Strategies for Ethnic Studies. Boston', Mass.:, 
, . Allyn and Bacon, 1975, , \ , , ^ 

^ ^Ckincepisr strategies, and matei;ials for teaching about Asians," 
*>>acks^Chicanos, Puerto Ricans. native Americans. Containsorig- 
inal, wcH-researched data and , excel lent multi-etJinic resource 
unit. \ ^ . 

Castafieda, Alfredo. The Educational Needs of Minority Groups. . 

Lincoln, Neb.: Professional Educators PublicaAons, 1974. 

Sociological analysis of the, educational statui and concerns of 

blacks, Chicanos, and native Americans. 
Cories, Carlos.. Understandir,^^ You and Them: Tips for Teaching 

About Ethnicity. Boulder, Colo,: Social Science Consortiurn, 1976. 

Basic information on ethnicity. A "how to^book with plenty of ex- - 

amples and suggestions for improving intergroup relations in 

T schools. . ' ' . ' ' . 

- . . ' > * ' 

Garcia, Rirardo. Learning in Two Languages. Bloomington, ^nd.: 
Phi Delta Kappa, 1976. ' * 

A P^J^fastback (No. 84) on bilingual-bicultiiral education. Avail- 
^^V^»able in English and Spanish. '^"^ ^ . : 

ERJC . ' . ^ 



Crambs, Jean D. Intergroup Relations: Methods and Maieriajis. Engle- 
wood Cliffs. NJ.: Preniice-Hall. 1968/ . . _ 
Brfsic concepts, assumptions^ and methods for improving inter- 
g{oup^ relations in s.chools. . .a ' 't 

Gtitde forjmprovmg Public School Rractices m Human RighL^, 

Bloomington; Intl.: Phi Delta Kappa, 1975. 
^ Information on human rights plus pro|;rams for teaching human 
rights with adnmnst raters, teachers, and students. Evaluation n»a» 
tecial on atfitudes toward human rights, sexism, and' racism in the 
.s'choc)f curriculum. Excelfimt annotated bibliogniphy. 

Henderson. George. Human Relations. From Theory to Practice, 
Norman, Okla.; University of Oklahoma Press. 197^ 
G(Kxl basic discussion on practiaif aspects of human relations 
studies. . • , ^ 

Multielhnu Curriculum Gutdelines, Washington. D.C: IS[iuional 
, Council lor the Social Studies. 1976. , 
PJxilosophv, rationale, and guidelines for assessing school curric- 
ulum for multi ethnic experiences: Guidelines in narraii<e and 
checklist formats. 

Multi^ethnic Lcf^islation ami Policy: 
r Ethnic Heritage Studies Program" 

ESKA/i'itlclX. ■ ' . 

>IK\V. Office of Education ^ ' , 

Ethnic Heritage'Studies Bninch « 
\Vashingt()n, DC 20202 

"No One Model American" 

American. Association of Colleger for-Teadui Education 
One Diipont Circle. N.W. - 
Washington. DC 20036 

For stale and [ocalTesoiirces, coJitact \our state department of educa- 
tion, in.care of human relations or inultKultCiral echication. Alsc^. ..on- 
tact the ethnic studies dqxiitinents on college and lllJ^^^t.rs^ly 
Q ipuses. 
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This faslBack and others in the series egre made available at low cost through the 
contfibiHjons pf the^I^f Delta Kappa Educational Foundation, established in 1966 
with a bequesf "by George H. Reavis. The foundation exists to promote a better 
understandifng of the nature of the educative process and the relation of education 
to human weHare^ ft operates by subsidizing authors to write fastbacks and mono- 
graphs in nontechnical language so that beginning teachers and the general public 
may gain a betw understanding of educational problems. Contributions to the 
endowment shcjulobe addressed to the Educational Foundation, Phi Delta KappaT 
Eighth and Union, fex 789, Bloomington Indiana' 47401. 



AIIJ 12 fastbacks (not i>ifludingS45) can be purchased for $40 ($34 to Phi'Oclta 
Kapf>a^mem(>«rs). 

^ Single copief ol bistbacksVe 75C (6(K to members). 

"^Otfier quantity discounts for an^^ title or combination of titles are; 



Niimbe/ of copies 

' 10-24 
25-- 99 
' 10O--499 
500-^999 
l^OOO or more 



Nonmcmber price 

• \ 4a(/copy 

5 copy V 
copy 
copy 
36C/c6p 



Member price 

45^/copy 
42«/copy 
i/39C/copy 
36^/copy , 
33Vcopy ' 



Prices are subject toxhange without notice. 

Payment must accompany all orders for less than ^ If it does not , $1 will be charged 
for^ndling. Ipdi^ha readents add 4% sales tax. \^ 

rom PIHII DELTA KAPPA, Eighth and Union, Box 789;Bloomington, Indiana 
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